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CHAPTER 19(a) 


THE RISE OF THE MAMLUKS 


Robert Irvin 


IN Egypt, the thirteenth century of the Christian era began inauspiciously. The 
country’s agricultural prosperity was dependent on the Nile and its annual 
flooding, which normally reached its peak in September or October. In 1200, 
however, whete was no such inundation in the autumn. Within weeks of the 
failure of the Nile, the prices of all foodstuffs climbed steeply. In the months 
that followed, if the chroniclers are to be believed, whole villages were depop- 
ulated, cannibalism became widespread and things came to such a pass that 
doctors were afraid to make house calls for fear lest they be eaten by the fami- 
lies of their patients. It was also a turbulent year politically, for in January 1200 
Saladin’s brother, Sayf ad-Din al-Adil, supported by a regiment of Mamluks 
(or slave soldiers) formerly in the service of Saladin, removed Saladin’s grand- 
son, al-Mansur Muhammad, from the throne of Egypt and al-Adil declared 
himself sultan in the boy’s place. By then, Saladin, the founder of the Ayyubid 
empite in Egypt and Syria, had been dead for seven years. Even during 
Saladin’s lifetime, his empire had been run as a family business, with his 
kinsmen controlling large, semi-independent principalities, only loosely 
responsive to the sultan’s authority. After Saladin’s death those kinsmen, based 
in Cairo, Damascus and Aleppo, fought amongst themselves for supremacy in 
Egypt and Syria. They were supported in their struggles by small armies com- 
posed of freeborn Kurds and Turks, as well as Turkish Mamluks. At times, 
indeed, the clansmen and Mamluks dictated the actions of the Ayyubid 
princelings who were their nominal masters. 

Al-Adil was already old when he assumed the sultanate. Inordinately fond of 
food and sex, he was a very different sort of man from the austere and lachry- 
mose Saladin. Nevertheless, al-Adil’s authority and the authority of those 
Ayyubids who ruled after him drew on Saladin’s prestige and on a legacy of 
military and religious achievement. The Ayyubid dynasty, descended from 
Kurdish soldier adventurers, ruled over lands which were largely populated by 
Arabs. To some extent, they were able to justify their rule by their leadership of 
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a continuing jihad (or Holy War) against the remnants of the crusader 
ptincipalities in Syria and Palestine. Besides waging war against the Franks in 
Syria, Saladin had acted as a sponsor and patron of Sunni Islam against 
Shi‘ism. In 1171, he had returned Egypt to its ancient allegiance to the Sunni 
Abbasid caliph in Baghdad. Subsequently, in Syria, he had found himself in 
conflict with the Shi‘i Assassin sect, as well as with Shi‘i minorities in the big 
cities. He had established many Sunni madrasas, or teaching colleges, with the 
twofold aim of creating an educated religious and clerical elite and of challeng- 
ing the former intellectual prestige of Shi‘ism; more madrasas were to be 
founded by his Ayyubid and Mamluk successors in the thirteenth century. 

When the Ayyubids took over in Egypt, they brought with them a fairly 
simple household and military administration, which was modelled in its entit- 
ulature and protocol on Seljuq and Zangid precedents. Most of the officers and 
senior palace officials were Turks or Kurds. However, this military elite made 
use of an elaborate civilian bureaucracy, which they had inherited from the pre- 
vious Fatimid dynasty. Staffed by Copts and Muslim Arabs, this large and 
sophisticated bureaucracy was needed to administer the collection and distrib- 
ution of Egypt’s agricultural and industrial revenues. Much of what was col- 
lected was distributed to soldiers and officials in the form of ig/a‘. Under the 
Ayyubids and, later, the Mamluks, the utga (or recipient of i4/4' revenue) col- 
lected his pay himself in the form of taxes, levied usually in kind on a desig- 
nated village or agricultural estate. Though most /4/7. revenues came from 
agriculture, there were also assignments of ;4/a' on industries. In the early thir- 
teenth century, towns such as Alexandria, Damietta, Rosetta and Tinnis, on the 
Nile Delta, were still important centres of industrial production. However, 
European piracy and crusading raids (especially in 1204 and 1212) certainly 
damaged their industrial enterprises, and in 1227 Tinnis was destroyed by 
command of the sultan in order to prevent it falling into the hands of future 
crusadets. 

Alexandria and Damietta were the chief Egyptian ports for commerce with 
Europe. During the lifetime of Saladin, the Genoese, Venetians and Pisans had 
all established small commercial colonies in Egypt. Under al-Adil and his suc- 
cessors, the rights of the European merchants were more precisely defined and 
their customs privileges sometimes extended. Venice concluded no less than 
six such agreements with al-Adil between 1205 and 1217. Though the Ayyubid 
Sultans were keen to buy strategic materials, such as wood, copper and iton 
from the Europeans, Muslim suspicions about the collusion of the Italian 
commercial republics with crusading ventures often gave rise to conflict. In 
1212, when the sultan learned of rumours of an imminent crusade against 
Eeypt, he ordered the arrest of some 3,000 European merchants in 
Alexandria. Moreover, Italian merchants were not welcome in Egypt in the 
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immediate aftermath of the Fifth Crusade, and direct trade between Venice 
and Egypt does not seem to have been resumed until the 1230s. However, thir- 
teenth-century Egypt was not yet as dependent on the export of pepper, 
spices, silks and cotton to Europe as it would be in the centuries which fol- 
lowed. Egypt’s trade with its Muslim neighbours, Syria, Iraq and the Maghrib, 
was far more important and it is probable that the Red Sea trade with India and 
points further east was more important yet. This Red Sea trade was conducted 
under the auspices of a loose grouping of spice merchants, known (for reasons 
which are obscure) as the Karimis. 

By 1200 al-Adil was in control of both Cairo and Damascus, though neither 
city was really his capital, for al-Adil was usually on the move. Although he was 
master of the greatest city in Syria, he did not govern all of Syria. One of 
Saladin’s sons, az-Zahir Ghazi, continued to rule in Aleppo and other Ayyubid 
princes governed in Hama, Homs, Baalbek, Banyas, Bosra and Karak. 
Moreover, there were other small enclaves of independent authority such as 
the castles of the Shi‘ite order of the Assassins in the mountains of north-west 
Syria, while the Christians of the crusader principalities continued to hold 
most of a coastal strip extending from Ramleh in the south to Antioch in the 
north. However, the north Syrian ports of Latakia (Laodicea) and Jabala were 
held by the Muslims and served as outlets for the export of silk and cotton 
coming from Aleppo. (Throughout the early thirteenth century, the rulers of 
Aleppo had good commercial relations with the Venetians and the Venetians 
maintained a factory in the city.) 

The sway of the Ayyubid clan extended beyond Syria. A branch of Saladin’s 
family was to govern the Yemen from 1174 to 1229, and in upper Iraq the 
Ayyubids had been fighting to extend their territory at the expense of the 
Turcoman dynasty of Artuqid princes who controlled Malatya and Diyarbekir. 
Ayyubid ambitions in upper Iraq were contested by the Seljuq Turkish sultans 
of Rum. From their capital in Konya, the Seljuqs reigned over central and 
eastern Anatolia. Although the Seljuqs were Turks, the culture and the entitula- 
tute of their court was largely Persian. Konya was one of the cultural capitals 
of the Muslim world in the early thirteenth century. Since the prosperity of the 
sultanate was heavily dependent on a transit trade in goods coming from Persia 
and the Black Sea, the Seljuqs sponsored the building of a network of cara- 
vansetais for the protection of merchants and their goods as they crossed 
Anatolia. 

Mosul in upper Iraq was the only important possession of the Zangid 
dynasty not to have been taken by the Ayyubids. However, from 1210 onwards 
their vizier, Badr ad-Din Lulu, was the effective ruler of the city. Mosul was an 
important industrial and commercial centre, and Marco Polo reported that 
‘here are made all the cloths of silk and gold called 0s#/in [muslin]. And from 
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this kingdom hail the great merchants, also called Mosulin, who export vast 
quantities of spices and other precious wares.’ Mosul was threatened both by 
the ambitions of the Ayyubids in the west and by those of the Abbasids in 
lower Iraq. From the tenth century onwards, the Abbasid caliphs in Baghdad 
had been puppet figures under the control of a series of first Buyid and then 
Seljuq warlords, and the caliphs had exercised only a modest degree of spiritual 
authority. However, the break-up of the sultanate of the Greater Seljuqs in 
Iran had allowed the Abbasids to reassert their independent authority and, 
under Caliph an-Nasir (1180-1225) and his successors, attempts were made to 
re-establish Abbasid control over first lower Iraq and then upper Iraq. 

The empire of the Khwarazmshahs (or Khwarizmians) was certainly the 
greatest power in the Muslim world in the opening decades of the thirteenth 
century. Since the Khwarazmshah sultans governed central and eastern Persia 
as well as Transoxiana, they ruled over most of the territories of the former 
Seljuq sultanate in the east, and the court of the Khwarazmshahs was modelled 
on that of its predecessor. Their vast empite was defended by a huge cavalry 
army composed largely of Kipchak Turks. However, from 1219 onwards, the 
Khwarazmian empire was under attack from the Mongols to the north and east 
and the consequences of the break-up of that empire would dominate events 
further west, even as far west as Syria, for decades to come. 

Ayyubid preoccupation with affairs to the north and east of Syria, and, more 
specifically, their ambitions in the Jazira region of Iraq, meant that they were ill 
prepared for the onslaught of the Fifth Crusade. When, in May 1218, a force of 
crusaders led by John of Brienne landed outside Damietta and began to 
besiege it, al-Adil was in Syria. Though he charged the #a°%b (or viceroy) in 
Egypt, his son al-Kamil, to conduct defensive operations in Egypt, al-Adil 
himself remained for some months in Syria, preoccupied doubtless by the 
attack of the Seljuq Sultan Kaikhaws of Rum on Aleppo. Only in August did 
he set out back to Egypt, but then, as Oliver of Paderborn put it, 'Saphadin 
grown old with evil days and sickness, the disinheritor of his cousins and the 
usurper of the kingdoms of Asia, died and was buried in Hell? Naturally, al- 
Adil's Muslim subjects had a different view of the matter and people wept in 
the streets when they heard of his death. 

Al-Adil’s son, al-Kamil, succeeded him, both as sultan in Egypt and as head 
of the Ayyubid clan. Unnerved by growing crusader pressure on Damietta, al- 
Kamil offered to surrender Jerusalem and all of the former territories of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem lying west of the Jordan. Damietta fell to the crusaders 
in November 1219; in 1221 the crusaders commenced their advance down the 
Nile. Cut off from supplies and prevented from retreating, the crusaders were 
obliged to negotiate their withdrawal from Egypt without receiving any 
significant concessions. During this crisis, the bonds of Ayyubid clan solidarity 
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held, but only just. Al-Mu'azzam, one of al-Kamil's brothers and ruler of 
Damascus, had twice brought Syrian troops to the assistance of the hard- 
pressed Egyptians. Although al-Ashraf, another brother and controller of 
much of upper Iraq, was reluctant to become involved, in the end, in the 
summet of 1221, he brought more Muslim reinforcements to Egypt and these 
troops played a crucial role in the final discomfiture of the crusaders. Once the 
crisis was over, however, brotherly rivalry took precedence over clan solidarity 
and al-Kamil and al-Ashraf formed an alliance, the aim of which was to dis- 
possess al-Mu‘azzam of his Syrian possessions. Although this struggle came to 
a sudden end with al-Mu'azzam's unexpected death in 1227, al-Mu'azzam had 
already called in the Khwarizmians and al-Kamil had already sought assistance 
from Emperor Frederick II. 

After the Mongol occupation of the Khwarizmian empire in Transoxiana 
and eastern Iran in the early 1220s, the son of the last Khwarazmshah, Sultan 
Jalal ad-Din Mingburnu, fled westwards and, assembling an army of free- 
booters, attempted to refound a Khwarizmian empire in western Iran and Iraq. 
Egged on by al-Mu'azzam, in 1226 Jalal ad-Din attacked al-Kamil's fortress of 
Akhlat in upper Iraq. He also threatened the eastern frontiers of the Seljuq sul- 
tanate of Rum, and for a while the Seljuq sultan, Kay Qubad, and al-Ashraf 
combined against Jalal ad-Din, defeating him at the battle of Erzinjan in 1230. 
The following year Mongol generals appeated in the Near East and pursued 
Jalal ad-Din into the Diyatbekir region where he was betrayed and killed by 
local Kurds. Although he had spent as much time preying on his Muslim neigh- 
bouts as resisting the westward advance of the Mongols, Jalal ad-Din, once 
dead, came to be regarded as a hero and martyr in the struggle against the 
pagan Mongols. It was to be almost thirty years before another sultan would 
win a similat renown. After the collapse of his regime in western Iran, many of 
his Khwarizmian and Kipchak bandit-soldiers fled westwards to find employ- 
ment in Syria’s little wars. Nothing now stood in the way of a Mongol advance 
on Iraq and Syria. 

As has been noted, al-Kamil countered al-Mu‘azzam’s appeal to Jalal ad-Din 
by himself entering into diplomatic correspondence with Frederick II. He 
urged Frederick to come out to the Holy Land and take Jerusalem and 
Damascus from al-Mu'azzam. However, by the time Frederick landed at Acre 
in September 1228 al-Mu'azzam was dead. It was easy for al-Kamil, ruler of 
Egypt, to cede what Damascus claimed. An-Nasir Daud, al-Mu'azzam's heir, 
roundly denounced the surrender of Jerusalem as a betrayal of the jihad ideal, 
but an-Nasir Daud was not able to hold on to Damascus (and later, when he 
was in a position to do a deal with the Franks, he proved himself to be as prag- 
matic as his uncles). After Damascus had passed into the hands of al-Ashraf, 
howevet, al-Kamil found that he was no closet than before to having his claim 
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to paramountcy in Syria recognised, for al-Ashraf refused to recognise any 
such claim. 

Al-Ashraf died in August 1237 and al-Kamil died in March 1238. A two-year 
family power struggle in Egypt and Syria ensued, at the end of which al- 
Kamil’s son, al-Adil IL, was removed from the throne of Egypt by Fakhr ad- 
Din ibn al-Shaykh (the leading representative of a Turco-Iranian clan and a 
great powet-broker) and by Mamluks formerly in the service of al-Kamil. As- 
Salih Ayyub, an older brother of the deposed prince, was invited to take over. 
Damascus, which had been briefly held by al-Kamil after al-Ashraf’s death, was 
eventually occupied by as-Salih Ismail, a brother of Ashraf’s, who had previ- 
ously been governing in Bosra and Baalbek. The rivalry of as-Salih Ayyub and 
as-Salih Ismail (in which other Ayyubid princelings took sides) was further 
complicated by the arrival of substantial crusading contingents in Palestine 
during these years. The leaders of these expeditions, hardly more than 
chevauchées, were successful in capitalising on the divisions in Ayyubid ranks. In 
September 1239 Thibaut of Champagne brought a large number of French 
crusaders to Palestine. Despite defeat by an Egyptian army near Gaza, Thibaut 
was later able to negotiate advantageous treaties with both Egypt and 
Damascus. In 1241 Richard of Cornwall led an English contingent of cru- 
saders out to the Holy Land. Even though he and his men did not conduct a 
campaign, Richard was able to conclude a further treaty with Egypt on terms 
favourable to the Franks, so that the Franks briefly held more territory in 
Palestine than at any time since 1187. 

However, the Franks’ continuing involvement in the wars between the 
Ayyubids and their switch to an alliance with Damascus against as-Salih Ayyub 
in Egypt brought them swiftly to disaster. In 1244 as-Salih Ayyub summoned 
to his aid the Khwarizmians from upper Iraq. The Khwarizmians swept 
through Syria and Palestine, pillaging on their way, and in August they took 
Jerusalem from the Franks without any difficulty. As-Salih Ayyub and the 
Khwarizmians then joined forces and defeated as-Salih Ismail and the Franks 
at the battle of La Forbie on 17 October. 

The Khwatizmian alliance had given as-Salih Ayyub Damascus but, in the 
long run, their service was as dangerous to the sultan of Egypt as the enmity of 
as-Salih Ismail had been. Finding themselves to be insufficiently rewarded by 
the sultan, they rebelled, but in 1246 an army led by Ayyubid princes in north- 
ern Syria defeated and dispersed them. The disruptive appearance of the 
Khwarizmians in Syria was a striking example of a more general phenomenon. 
Turcomans and Kurds also moved westwards in tribal groups or mercenary 
regiments, fleeing in advance of the Mongol armies. Many such groups entered 
Syria, but Seljuq Anatolia seems to have suffered as much as Syria from the 
Turcoman influx. The Mongols, having established themselves in eastern 
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Persia, continued to advance westwards. The grazing lands of Azerbaijan and 
Anatolia seemed particularly attractive to the pastoralist Mongols. In 1243 
Baiju defeated the Seljuq Sultan Kaikhawsrau (Kaikhusraw) at Köse Dag and 
most of the Seljuq principality became a protectorate of the Mongols. 

On the south Russian steppes inter-tribal warfare and famine among the 
pagan Kipchak Turks were also exacerbated by Mongol incursions into the 
region. These disorders led in turn to a plentiful supply of young Turkish 
slaves, boys who had been captured in war or sold by desperate parents. 
Genoese merchants, based at the Black Sea port of Caffa, played a leading part 
in this white slave trade. Though some of these slaves were sold in western 
Europe, the chief purchaser of these slaves in the 1240s was the sultan of 
Egypt and Damascus. As-Salih Ayyub was following common Ayyubid prac- 
tice when he recruited and trained Mamluk slave soldiers. However, he pur- 
chased an unusually large number (by the time he died he possessed about 
1,000); and he trained them thoroughly. His Mamluk regiment was garrisoned 
in a fortress on an island in the river Nile (Bahr an-Nil) and for this reason they 
were known as the Bahri Salihi Mamluks. The fact that most of the regiment 
consisted of Kipchak Turks gave it an ethnic cohesion, further strengthened 
by a cult of obedience to and imitation of the austere and taciturn sultan. 

The Bahri Mamluks were to play a decisive role in the defeat of the crusade 
under Louis IX of France in 1249—50. The French crusaders landed outside 
Damietta on 5 June 1249. As-Salih Ayyub, who had conducted the Muslim 
defence from al-Kamil's old army camp of al-Mansura, died in that same 
month. À message was hastily sent to as-Salih's son, Turanshah, who had been 
exiled in Iraq, asking him to come to Egypt and assume the sultanate. In the 
meantime, a coalition of senior figures, including as-Salih Ayyub's widow 
Shajar ad-Durt, his senior army commander Fakhr ad-Din ibn al-Shaykh and a 
number of Mamluk officets and court eunuchs took charge of affairs. 

The French found that their progress towards Cairo was blocked at al- 
Mansura. On 9 February 1250 the Ayyubid commander and effective head of 
state, Fakhr ad-Din ibn al-Shaykh, was cut down in the first rush of the 
Frankish onslaught; but, after an abortive penetration of the town, the French 
crusaders could make no further progress and many fell to the arrows of the 
Bahri Mamluks. Shortly afterwards, the rump of the French forces under Louis 
began to retreat slowly towards Damietta. Turanshah arrived in Egypt a few 
weeks later to find the direction of affairs in the hands of the informally consti- 
tuted junta of officers and courtiers. None of the latter was happy at handing 
over power to Turanshah and his retinue. In the meantime, the French were 
unable to cut their way back to Damietta, and they were forced to surrender in 
April. Louis agreed to relinquish Damietta and to ransom himself and his army 
fot 800,000 besants. 
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Turanshah, a heavy drinker with a nervous twitch, had brought his own 
retinue of Mamluks with him from Iraq. He had few or no supporters in 
Egypt. In May 1250 he was murdered by a gang of Bahri Mamluks, who feared 
that they were to be edged out of power by Turanshah’s retinue. His murder 
inaugurated a decade of shifting alliances, plots, purges and small wars in both 
Egypt and Syria. In Egypt, despite the Bahri Mamluks’ successful move against 
Turanshah, they seem to have had no plans to take power, and the throne 
passed to a succession of anti-Bahti rulers. First, Shajar ad-Dutr reigned for a 
few days; then al-Mu‘izz Aybak, a Mamluk officer, also for a few days. Then an 
Ayyubid child-prince, al-Ashraf Muzaffar, the great-great-grandson of al- 
Kamil, was placed on the throne. The child-sultan exercised no independent 
authority, for his mock reign only concealed the division of power between the 
mutually hostile supporters of al-Mu'izz Aybak on the one hand and the Bahri 
regiment on the other. After the murder of Aqtay, the commander of the 
Bahris, and the flight of most of his supporters to Syria in 1254, al-Mu'izz 
Aybak resumed the sultanate. However, Aybak was murdered in 1257 at the 
behest of Shajar ad-Durr. She in turn was hunted down by loyal servants of 
Aybak and these ensured that nominal rule passed to Aybak's small son, Nur 
ad-Din ‘Ali. Real power, however, remained with a competitive coalition of 
officers. In November 1259 one of Aybak's senior emirs, Sayf ad-Din Qutuz, 
felt strong enough to depose his master's son and assume the sultanate himself. 
He atgued that the crisis brought on by the entry of the Mongols into Syria 
made this necessary. 

In Syria, once news had been received of the murder of Turanshah in 1250, 
an-Nasir Yusuf, the Ayyubid prince who ruled over Aleppo, moved swiftly to 
occupy Damascus. An-Nasir Yusuf governed, or rather attempted to govern, 
Sytia, as the head of a coalition of Kurdish officers (notably the Qaymari 
Kurds), Mamluks and prominent refugees from turbulent Egypt. Not all of 
Syria was even nominal under an-Nasir Yusuf's sway. From Karak, al- 
Mughith, a grandson of al-Kamil, controlled much of the land to the east of 
the Jordan. Turcoman tribesmen moved through northern Syria into Palestine 
and warred with what was left of settled government. The Christians on the 
coastal strip of Palestine took advantage of Muslim weakness to extend their 
power in Galilee. The Ayyubids in Syria made hardly any pretence of sustaining 
Saladin’s jihad against the Christians; they preferred to dream of conqueting 
Egypt. An-Nasir Yusuf made his attempt in the winter of 125o—1. Later, al- 
Mughith, egged on by refugee Bahri officers, made unsuccessful attempts 
to invade Egypt in 1257 and 1258. The feuds, plots and civil strife which 
characterised Syrian and Egyptian political life in the 1250s were in a sense a 
luxury — a luxury which was brought to an end by the coming of the Mongols. 

On 1 June 1256 Hülegü, a general acting on behalf of his brother, the 
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Mongol Great Khan Môngke, crossed the Oxus with an army numbering 
perhaps 100,000. Hülegü's first aim was to capture the fortress of Alamut, and 
with its capture to eliminate the power of the Assassin sect in northern Iran. 
The successful reduction of Alamut was the prelude to the conquest of the 
rest of Iran and of Iraq. In February 1258 Baghdad was thoroughly sacked and 
al-Musta‘sim, the last Abbasid caliph of Baghdad, was trampled to death under 
the hooves of the Mongol cavalry. Baghdad became once again a small pro- 
vincial town, one among many decaying Iraqi towns, now commercially and 
culturally isolated from Syria. After the occupation of Baghdad, the main 
Mongol army moved into Azerbaijan and prepared for an invasion of Syria. 

In December 1259 the Mongol army crossed the Euphrates and entered 
northern Syria. The Mongols’ aims in invading Syria are not altogether clear, 
but it seems that they intended to reduce Syria to vassalage and even envisaged 
going on to conquer Egypt. Although an-Nasir Yusuf had been in diplomatic 
contact with the Mongols from as early as 1250, he was not now prepared to 
submit to Hülegü. Many of an-Nasir Yusuf’s officers were in favour of defying 
the Mongols. A prey to conflicting counsels, an-Nasir Yusuf vacillated and 
took no part in the defence of Aleppo. In January that city was taken, but, a few 
weeks later, Hülegü withdrew from Syria, taking the greater part of his army 
with him. It is uncertain why Hülegü withdrew to Azerbaijan, but it may be 
that, having heard news of the death of Mongke (who died in August 1259), 
Hülegü, who had no formal mandate for rule in Iran and the Caucasus, antici- 
pated conflict with his cousin Batu, khan of the Golden Horde, Hülegü left his 
general Ked-buga (Kitbugha) with perhaps 15,000 men in Syria. Though the 
Mongol forces were now much diminished, an-Nasir Yusuf made no attempt 
to defend Damascus, but fled south into the desert. Therefore Damascus put 
up no defence and Ked-buqa occupied it in March. Having taken Syria's chief 
city, Ked-buqa sent Mongol reconnaissance forces as far south as Gaza. Ked- 
buqa was assisted in his occupation of Sytia by Armenian levies under King 
Hethoum. In the north, Bohemond VI, prince of Antioch and count of 
Tripoli, had submitted to Ked-buqa and the citizens of Antioch paid the 
Mongols tribute.! The Christians in the south, however, declared their neutral- 
ity in the imminent conflict between the Mongols and the Mamluks. 

In Egypt, Qutuz, having taken advantage of the emergency to depose his 
master’s son, took the surprising decision to confront the Mongols in Palestine. 
He was perhaps encouraged to do so by Bahri Mamluks and other soldiers, 
who had fled to Egypt after despairing of the leadership of an-Nasir Yusuf. 
Qutuz entered Syria with a motley army, probably about the same size as Ked- 
buqa’s force. Ked-buqa, having collected Mongol detachments from all over 
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Syria, entered Palestine, probably to rescue his reconnaissance forces in the 
region. The two armies encountered one another at Ain Jalut, in north-eastern 
Galilee, on 3 September 1260. Ked-buqa was killed and the Mongols were 
defeated by a predominantly Turkish army employing much the same tactics as 
themselves. The remnants of the Mongol army were chased out of Syria. 
Qutuz’s victory over the infidel at Ain Jalut not only gave a sort of retrospec- 
tive legitimacy to his usurpation of rule in Egypt; it also made him the chief 
power in Syria. An-Nasir Yusuf, the fainéant former ruler of Damascus and 
Aleppo, had been taken prisoner by the Mongols and was shortly to die at their 
hands. Some of an-Nasir Yusuf’s Ayyubid kinsmen had been discredited by 
their collaboration with the Mongol invaders; but al-Ashraf Musa, who had 
fought with the Mongols at Ain Jalut and had then deserted to Qutuz on the 
battlefield, was left in possession of his principality of Homs, while al-Mansur, 
who had fought on the Muslim side, kept his principality in Hama. However, 
Qutuz’s distribution of territory and office in Syria caused dissatisfaction 
among some of his former supporters and, on 24 October, Qutuz was assassi- 
nated by a group of Mamluk emirs, among whom was Baybars, the most 
prominent of the Bahri Mamluks. Baybats was promptly acclaimed as the next 
Sultan by the leading emits, most of whom were fellow Salihi Bahris. 
Doubtless, these emirs expected their fellow officer to promote their interests. 
As it turned out, while Baybars did not dare to attack those interests directly, he 
did little to promote them. 

It is unlikely that the Christians of the crusader states thought that they had 
anything to fear from the accession of yet another usurper. The previous 
decade of coups and murders did not augur well for the new sultan’s prospects. 
Indeed, for a few years, the crusader coastal strip was left in peace, while 
Baybars concentrated on securing control over the Muslim hinterland of Syria. 
After Qutuz’s murder, a rival emir, Sanjar al-Halabi, declared himself sultan in 
Damascus; but he was ousted by an army sent from Egypt by Baybars in 1261. 
Aleppo, similarly, was seized by a Mamluk emir; and Baybars only took direct 
control of the city in 1262. When the ruler of Homs died in the same year, his 
possessions were annexed by the sultan (and the same happened to the 
principality of Sahyun in 1272). Al-Mughith, the Ayyubid ruler of Kerak in 
Transjordan, was tricked into surrendering his castle in 1263 and was executed 
for collaboration with the Mongols. Hama continued to be ruled by a line of 
Ayyubid princes, but these princes deferred to the sultan in Egypt, and in prac- 
tice Hama was treated as a province of the Mamluk sultanate. (Hama was only 
formally annexed to the sultanate in 1341.) Under Baybars and his successors, 
the greater part of Syria was controlled by Mamluk officers sent out from 
Egypt to govern and garrison the cities. 

In Egypt, developments that were already under way in the first half of the 
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thirteenth century were taken further, so that the Mamluks’ preponderance in 
government became mote overt. Soldiers held most of the senior offices in the 
palace household, while the civilian administration, especially the chancery and 
the tax bureaux, was increasingly subject to military supervision. The civilian 
vizier was stripped of most of his powers. In the army, officers of Mamluk 
origin came to hold a near monopoly of the higher echelons of command. 
However, ftee-born troops (balga) continued to provide some of the officers 
and most of the troopers. The ranks of the halqa were swollen by military 
refugees from Iraq, Anatolia and, most importantly, by considerable numbers 
of Mongols, who, refusing to accept Hülegü's creation of an Il-khanid regime 
in Iran and Iraq, crossed over to the Mamluk side. In the decades to come, sons 
of Mamluks (known collectively as the aw/ad an-nas), who were denied the priv- 
ileges and prospects of rapid promotion open to those of slave origin, also 
tended to join the alga. In Syria, the balga also included free-born emirs and 
sheikhs and tribal auxiliaries. As the numbers of both Mamluks and halga 
troopers in the service of the sultans increased, a growing amount of land 
came to be held as military zg/a°. While reliable figures are not available, it is 
clear that the Mamluk sultans of the late thirteenth century were able to field 
substantially larger armies than their Ayyubid predecessors; and al-Yunini esti- 
mated that the army trebled or quadrupled in size under Baybars.? 

The maintenance of a large standing army was expensive, but increased agri- 
cultural productivity covered much of the expense. The bureaux, or diwans, 
which supervised the taxes in kind produced by agriculture, seem to have taken 
on more staff. Soldiers supervised the husbanding of the Nile’s waters and the 
seasonal opening of the irrigation canals. They were also employed in corvées 
digging out irrigation works. Military campaigns undertaken against the dis- 
orderly Arabs of upper Egypt probably also helped increase agricultural pro- 
ductivity. Senior Mamluk emirs also doubled as leading merchants, dealing in 
the excess produce of their /g/2's and selling grain, cotton and sugar. Some 
even owned merchant vessels which traded in the Mediterranean. Except in the 
spice trade with the Indies, which was more orless monopolised by the wealthy 
Karimi merchants, civilians were poorly placed to compete with the military in 
trade. Merchants do not seem to have had any influence at court until the 
1290s, when the Sultan al-Ashraf Khalil made one, Ibn Salus, his vizier. The 
establishment of a Mongol Il-khanate led to the almost complete cessation of 
the overland trade between Syria and Iraq; and this must have had adverse con- 
sequences not only for the Muslims, but also for the Christians on the Syrian 
littoral. 

Undet the Mamluks, the Abbasid caliphate was revived in Cairo. A relative 
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of the last caliph of Baghdad was installed by Baybars as al-Mustansir in 1261. 
The caliph, in his turn, proclaimed Baybats sultan, not only of Egypt and Syria, 
but also of Iraq, Hijaz and Yemen, an indication perhaps of Baybars’s 
grandiose ambitions. It is possible that Baybars had not realised how firmly the 
Mongols had entrenched themselves in Iraq, for, soon afterwards, he 
despatched al-Mustansir and a tiny army to retake Baghdad. The Mongols 
effortlessly slaughtered this expeditionary force. The caliphs who succeeded al- 
Mustansir in Cairo were puppets manipulated by the sultans, and there is little 
evidence to suggest that their claims to religious pre-eminence were taken seri- 
ously outside the frontiers of the sultanate. However, Cairo and Damascus did 
become havens for scholars and courtiers fleeing from the Mongol lands. 
Although Baybars failed to conquer Iraq or Yemen, a demonstration in force in 
the Hijaz in 1269 secured him the privilege of protecting the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina, a privilege which conferred considerable prestige on him 
and his successots. 

It is doubtful whether Baybars would have been able to consolidate his rule 
in Egypt and Syria had not Hülegü and his successor, Abaqa, been distracted by 
their war in the Caucasus with the Mongols of the Golden Horde. However, 
with the Mongols thus occupied, Baybars was eventually able to turn his atten- 
tion against the Christians and revive the Ayyubid tradition of jihad against 
them. One of Baybars’s first priorities was to secure the route from Egypt to 
Damascus via Palestine. To this end, Baybars besieged and captured Caesarea, 
Arsuf and Haifa in 1265, Safed in 1266 and Jaffa in 1268. In the north 
Bohemond was punished for his alliance with the Mongols by having Antioch 
taken from him in 1268. In the years 1265-71 Mamluk forces operating in 
northern Syria slowly took over the castles of the Ismaili Assassins. The 
Assassins had been allies and tributaries of the Hospitallers. The siege and 
capture of the great Hospitaller fortress of Crac des Chevaliers in 1271 fol- 
lowed on from the reduction of the Assassin castles. Besides the great siege 
campaigns, Mamluk troops and Turcoman auxiliaries also put pressure on the 
Christians by rustling their cattle and burning their crops and vineyards. 
Additionally, Baybars made use of divisive diplomacy to allow him to take ter- 
ritories piecemeal from the Franks. Truces were concluded with Jaffa and 
Beirut in 1261, with the Hospitallers and Tyre in 1267, with Beirut in 1269 and 
with the Hospitallers, Templars and Tripoli in 1271. Such truces may have 
seemed to offer the Christians security; but in practice the texts of the truces 
often furnished the Mamluks with pretexts for resuming the war. 

In the last years of his reign, Baybars attempted to take the offensive against 
the Mongols and their tributaries. From 1275 onwards Baybars had been plot- 
ting with the Pervaneh, the chief minister at the puppet court of the Seljugs in 
Mongol-controlled Anatolia. Baybars had also received promises of assistance 
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from the Qaraman tribesmen in south-east Anatolia. In 1277 Baybars's inva- 
sion force defeated the Mongols at the battle of Elbistan. Baybars briefly occu- 
pied Kayseri, the Seljuq capital, and held audience on the Seljuq throne. 
However, neither the Pervaneh nor the Qaramans provided the assistance that 
they had promised; and Baybars was forced to withdraw before the advance of 
a second Mongol army. 

Baybars died on 30 June 1277. His regime had proved more durable than 
many contemporary observers had expected; but then so too had the regime of 
the Mongols in Iraq and Iran, and Baybars’s attempts to take first Baghdad and 
later Anatolia from them had failed. Moreover, though the sultan commanded 
huge armies, it was still not possible to contemplate a final offensive against the 
crusader states; an attempt to launch a sea-borne attack on Cyprus in 1271 had 
failed disastrously with most of the ships foundering and their crews drowned 
of captured. 

As-Sa‘id Berke Khan (1277-9) had been designated as Baybars’s successor 
during his father’s reign. Although he went through a show of maintaining the 
offensive against the Mongols, sending a large army against the Mongols’ ally, 
Cilician Armenia, his generals suspected that they were being sent on campaign 
in order to keep them away from the centres of political decision making. A 
coalition was rapidly formed between senior emirs who had been purchased by 
Baybars and the even older cadre of Salihi Bahri emirs. As-Sa‘id Berke Khan 
was deposed and, after the brief stop-gap reign of as-Sa‘id’s seven-year-old 
brother Sulamish, Qalawun replaced the puppet on the throne in November 
1279. A seasoned general, Qalawun (who took the regnal name al-Mansur) had 
come to power as the leader of the old Salihi Bahri group. However, he took 
steps in the early years of his reign not only to remove Baybars’s Mamluk emirs 
from positions of real power, but also to free himself from the tutelage of his 
otiginal sponsors. Qalawun naturally preferred to promote his own Mansuri 
Mamluks. 

Just as Baybars had been faced with resistance in Damascus at the beginning 
of his reign, so Qalawun, when he became sultan, had to deal immediately with 
a revolt in Damascus. The revolt was led by another Bahri Mamluk emir, 
Sunqur al-Ashqar. An army from Cairo easily defeated Sunqur and drove him 
from Damascus, but Sunqur fled to Sahyun, which he made the capital of a 
small north Syrian principality. Sunqur also began to correspond with the 
Mongols, asking for their assistance against Qalawun. The Mongols, encour- 
aged by this sign of dissension in the Mamluk ranks, sent an army to raid 
northern Syria and sack Aleppo in the autumn of 1280. Qalawun correctly 
anticipated that this was only the preliminary to a larger Mongol invasion, so he 
was driven to come to terms with his other potential enemies. In the spring of 
1281 he made truces with Bohemond of Tripoli, with the government in Acre 
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and with the Hospitallers in the south. (There is, however, evidence that the 
Hospitallers from Margat in northern Syria fought on the side of the Mongols 
at Homs.)* Qalawun also succeeded in detaching Sunqur from the Mongols by 
offering to recognise his autonomous principality of Sahyun. 

In the autumn of 1281 the Mongols invaded in force. Numbering perhaps as 
many as 80,000, they were nominally led by Móngke Temur, the young brother 
of the Il-khan Abaqa, but actually commanded by two experienced generals. 
The battle of Homs, fought on 29 October, was a much bloodier affair than 
Ain Jalut. The army fielded by Qalawun numbered perhaps as many as 100,000, 
though much of this large army was made up of Arab and Turcoman irregu- 
lars, civilian volunteers and grooms. In the end, Qalawun won a costly victory 
in which Mamluk casualties were certainly very high. After the battle Sunqur, 
who had fought on Qalawun’s side at Homs, withdrew to Sahyun. Sunqur was 
not to be dislodged until 1287; the continued existence of his regime was to 
impede Qalawun’s operations against the remaining Frankish possessions in 
northern Syria. 

After Homs, Qalawun undertook no major offensive operations against 
anyone for some years. When Mamluk armies did take the offensive, it was 
against Cilician Armenia, the feeble ally of the Mongols. As a result of success- 
ful campaigning in 1283 and 1284, Qalawun was able to force the Armenian 
king to pay a tribute of half a million dirhams for ten years. Only in 1285 was 
Qalawun able to take revenge on the Hospitallers who had supported the 
Mongols at Homs, by besieging and taking Margat. Nearby Maraclea, which 
was also held by a pro-Mongol lord, was occupied at the same time. In 1286 an 
earthquake allowed the Mamluks to occupy Latakia without any trouble. In 
1289, prompted by fears that Tripoli was about to be taken over by a Genoese 
adventurer, Benedetto Zaccaria, Qalawun led an army against Tripoli and took 
it by storm. After the fall of Tripoli, Qalawun straightaway began to prepare 
for an even grander siege operation against Acre in the south, but he died in 
November 1290. 

Qalawun's successor, al-Ashraf Khalil (1290-3), reaped the benefits of his 
father’s preparations, and Acre fell to him in June 1291. In the wake of its fall, 
Tyre, Beirut and Sidon were occupied without any resistance. Although 
Qalawun had not been fond of his son, Khalil was brave, energetic and ambi- 
tious. Like Baybars, he dreamed of expeditions against Cyprus and Baghdad. 
In the event, military operations in his reign were restricted to attacks on 
Cilician Armenia and attempts to bring the Lebanese highlands under more 
effective control. However, Al-Ashraf Khalil attempted to rule from a narrow 
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power base, and a group of his father’s Mansuri emirs, sensing that they were 
being excluded from power and influence, organised the sultan’s assassination 
in 1293. That murder initiated a renewed period of instability in Egypt and 
Sytia which was not to end until 1310. 

An-Nasir Muhammad, al-Ashraf’s eight-year-old brother, was placed on the 
throne by a coalition of senior Mansuti emirs who used the child sultan as a 
front to cover their factional manoeuvtings. Eventually, in 1294, Kitbugha al- 
Mansuti secured the throne for himself and took the regnal name al-Adil. 
Kitbugha was deposed by his erstwhile ally Lajin al-Mansuri in 1296. Lajin was 
murdered in 1299 and an-Nasir Muhammad was brought back to the throne 
for the same purpose as before, while two powerful emirs, Baybars al-Jashnikir 
and Salat, contended for supremacy. As before, factionalism in the Mamluk 
sultanate encouraged the Mongols to attempt the conquest of Syria. A 
disaffected Mamluk emir, Sayf ad-Din Qipchak, fled to the Mongols in 1298. 
At his urging, the Mongols entered Sytia in the winter of 1299. The main 
Mamluk army hurried out of Egypt to meet them in Syria. Pasturage was 
scarce; and, as the army passed through Palestine, it was thrown into confusion 
by a plot mounted by emirs of Mongol origin. The battle of Wadi al-Khazindar 
in December 1299 was a Mongol victory, in the wake of which the Mongols 
occupied most of Syria for several months. However, the forces left by Ghazan 
were insufficient to hold the province, Syria was reoccupied by the Mamluks 
and Sayf ad-Din Qipchak defected back to the sultanate. Ghazan’s attempt to 
re-establish his position in Syria in1301 had proved inadequate. Although there 
were no further major invasions of Syria by the Mongols after this, internal tur- 
bulence in Egypt and Syria was not to be brought to an end until the accession 
of a by now mature and politically seasoned an-Nasir Muhammad for the third 
time in 1310. 

In the second half of the thirteenth century, despite the bitter infighting 
which was the hallmark of Mamluk politics, a Mamluk system of centralised 
military government had been established in Egypt and Syria. The Mamluks 
had also succeeded in eliminating the crusader presence in Syria and, for most 
of the time, they were also able to hold the Mongols on the Euphrates frontier. 
During the same period the Mongols had established a territorial state in Iran 
and Iraq and many of their leaders had converted to Islam. The patchwork 
map characteristic of the Muslim world of the early thirteenth century had 
been greatly simplified. Only in Anatolia was the Seljuq puppet regime of the 
Mongols beginning to fall apart, and new beylicates slowly cast off Mongol 
hegemony. The tiny Osmanli or Ottoman beylicate on the edge of Byzantine 
territory in north-western Anatolia was one of these new principalities, but in 
the early fourteenth century the attention of western crusaders was still 
focused on other enemies. 


CHAPTER 19(b) 


THE MAGHRIB 


Michael Brett 


IN 1199 the Almohad empire stood at the height of its power and extent from 
the Gulf of Syrtis in Libya to the Tagus in Spain and the Sous in Morocco. 
Despite its possession of al-Andalus or Muslim Spain, still the richest and most 
cultivated province of the Muslim west, it was essentially a North African 
empire, whose great achievement had been to complete the unification of 
North Africa by Islam. While the Romans had divided the bloc of the Atlas to 
the north of the Sahara by a frontier which separated the civilisation within 
from the barbarism without, the Almohads had joined the two halves together 
in a single whole. They had done so, moreover, from a base at Marrakesh in the 
far south-west, at the opposite extreme from the old centre of civilisation at 
Carthage-Tunis in the far north-east, in other words, in the lands beyond the 
Roman pale. That was because they had drawn their forces, not from the civil- 
ised peoples of old Roman North Africa, but from the barbarous tribesmen 
whom the Romans had endeavoured to exclude. They had, in other words, suc- 
ceeded where the Romans had failed, in seizing upon Berber tribalism, the 
common denominator of native society throughout the region, and using it for 
the purpose of the dominant civilisation. 

Their success went back to the days of the Arab conquest at the end of the 
seventh and beginning of the eighth century, but more especially to the forma- 
tive years of the ninth, when Islam as a creed, a way of life and a civilisation 
finally took shape in the Mashriq, the Muslim east, as well as in the Maghrib, the 
Muslim west. Such success derived from the appeal of the zealous Muslim 
preacher to the tribal population which surrounded the islands of urbanity 
formed by the Islamic cities, and it rested on a paradox, the willingness of such 
‘stateless’ tribal peoples to submit to the dictatorship of such a prophet for the 
sake of God. The ‘statelessness’ or government of these peoples by custom 
rather than by kings must certainly be qualified; the feuding of families which 
was the basic sanction of law and order was over-ridden by the disapproval of 
the jama‘a, an Arabic term for the council of elders. It was controlled by the /zff 
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ot suff, the ‘bundling’ of clans into traditional allies and opponents; and was 
finally overlaid by the pre-eminence of forceful chiefs. The range of possibil- 
ities was described in the nineteenth century by Masqueray, who saw in this 
tribal society a modern example of early Rome;! but is attested for the Middle 
Ages by the tenth-century Qadi al-Nu‘man and the fourteenth-century at- 
Tijani.? The common denominator from the ninth century onwards was the 
matginal character of this tribalism on the fringe of the new urban civilisation 
of Islam, by which the Berbers were both attracted and repelled. Accepting its 
values but not its way of life, they resisted the efforts to subject them to the 
princes who partitioned the Arab empire, while responding to the example of a 
Book, a Prophet and a Community destined to rule the world. The outcome 
was the three great revolutions, Fatimid, Almoravid and Almohad, which 
between AD goo and 1200 effected the unification of North Africa by Islam.” 

The specific doctrines of the prophets of the Fatimids, the Almoravids and 
the Almohads not only varied widely within the developing range of Islamic 
belief, but were violently opposed to each other. The results of their preaching, 
on the other hand, were in every case the same. As Wansbrough remarked of 
the Fatimid revolution 890-910: ‘that the propaganda in this particular case 
should have been Isma‘ili is historically, but not phenomenologically, 
relevant’.* But while the phenomenon was typical it was nevertheless historical, 
an aspect of the growing incorporation of tribal populations from the Atlantic 
to central Asia into the new civilisation. Beginning with the Kutama of eastern 
Algeria, and continuing with the Sanhaja of the western Sahara, the series of 
revolutions was completed by the Almohads utilising the strength of the 
Masmuda of the High Atlas; their empire introduced a new period in the 
Islamisation of North Africa, whose pattern became clear in the course of the 
thirteenth century. 

Abu Yusuf Ya‘qub, who reigned over the empire in 1199 with the title of al- 
Mansur, the conqueror, cannot be expected to have viewed the matter in this 
light. As caliph of the Mahdi Ibn Tumart, he ruled as custodian of the supreme 
truth. The triumph of Islam in the Maghrib was the victory of the pure faith of 
the Prophet over ‘adawa, enmity to the Law on the part of pagans, Christians 
and Jews, and all Muslims blinded by the ramifications of traditional jurispru- 
dence? Foremost among these were the Malikites, whose school predominated 
in North Africa and Spain, not least because it had been championed by the 
Almoravids, whom the Almohads had overthrown. The definition of this new 
faith was that of the great theologian al-Ghazali at the end of the eleventh 
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century, as preached in the Maghrib at the beginning of the twelfth by the 
Mahdi Ibn Tumart. It proclaimed the unity of God as revealed by the Koran, in 
whose light the unity of the divine Law was apparent. For this reason, the 
followers of the Mahdi were called al-Muwahhidun, ‘the Unitarians’, to dis- 
tinguish them from the schoolmen who had divided the Law into separate 
rites. His messianic mission had been to abolish these divisions by placing the 
Law upon the one, self-evident scriptural footing. By the time Ya‘qub came to 
the throne in 1184, the reunification of Islam had taken the shape of govern- 
ment of the Muslim majotity by the minority of the elect; but the doctrinal 
Issue was still very much alive. 

Established on this pedestal, the regime had two feet of clay. The division of 
its subjects by religion was only an aspect of their division into townsmen and 
countrymen, tribes and other tribes, Mediterraneans and Saharans, Arabs and 
Berbers, politically united in principle against the infidel, in practice only by 
their subjection to the caliph. The caliphate itself was elaborately structured. 
On the one hand were the original Berber tribes of the High Atlas, who contin- 
ued to provide a militia based on Marrakesh; their sheikhs were the aristocracy 
of the movement. On the other was the dynasty descended from ‘Abd al- 
Mu'min, the successor of Ibn Tumart, who had introduced the hereditary 
principle into the leadership. Under the auspices of the dynasty, an elite of dis- 
ciples had been educated to form a corps of administrators, sent out to supet- 
vise the government of cities and to oversee the behaviour of the tribes." Apart 
from the Almohads, the army was a mixture of professionals and levies. The 
empire nevertheless remained a disparate collection of provinces and peoples 
whose allegiance depended upon their oath of obedience to the Amir al- 
Mu'minin or Commander of the Faithful made at his accession to accept him 
as their leader in the holy wat, in return for an undertaking not to prolong their 
military service; to pay them properly; and to distribute the booty fairly? The 
effect of this elementary declaration depended upon the effectiveness of his 
personal leadership. That was by no means assured. The sheer size of the 
empire cteated by al-Mansur's father and grandfather would have strained the 
capacity of any medieval administration. By the end of the twelfth century, it 
exposed the dynasty to defeat. In the defence of its patrimony, the caliphate 
was dangerously overstretched. 

Its problems began in the capital, Marrakesh. The opposition of the 
Almohad aristocracy to the establishment of the dynasty in the middle of the 
century had developed into a doctrinal division between the sheikhs who 
upheld the scriptural authority of the works of Ibn Tumart, and a monarch 
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who preferred the Koran and the Traditions of the Prophet in accordance with 
the message of the Mahdi. At issue was the superiority of the caliph and his 
talaba’ or disciples to the sheikhs, although the public victims were the Jews, 
who were obliged to dress in accordance with the Law, and the Malikites, 
whose books were burnt.!° The Malikite school survived, but the great days of 
philosophy in the Muslim west came to an end with the fall from favour of 
Averroes, the emigration of Maimonides to Cairo and the departure of Ibn al- 
“Arabi for the east. 

The cloud itself was no bigger than a man’s hand; and in 1199 the caliph 
basked in the sunshine of Alarcos, the great victory over Castile in 1195 which 
had earned him the title of al-Mansur. The battle had finally restored the situa- 
tion in the peninsula after the killing of Ya‘qub’s father at Santarem in 1184; but 
the massive Almohad fortification of Muslim Spain bore witness to the endur- 
ing threat of the Reconquista. Less ominous but mote serious in the long term 
was the situation in the eastern Maghrib or Ifriqiya, where the Almohads were 
faced with a mercurial enemy composed of Almoravids, Arabs and Turks. This 
impossible alliance was animated by the brothers “Ali and Yahya Ibn Ghaniya, 
the last survivors of the Almoravid empire, who had fled from the Balearics to 
Ifriqiya at Ya‘qub’s accession. Recruiting the warrior Arab tribes of the Banu 
Hilal and Sulaym, and co-operating with Qaraqush, a Mamluk of Saladin out 
on his own from Egypt, they had virtually conquered the province by 1187. 
Then, driven down into the Sahara by Ya'qub's grand expedition in 1187-8, 
Yahya remained in waiting for a second chance. 

The chance came at the death of al-Mansur in 1199. His great mosque at 
Rabat was never completed; his son and successor, Muhammad an-Nasit, was a 
scholarly introvert confronted with the gigantic task of leading his armies 
successfully from end to end of his dominions. The Almohad army and navy 
was an impressive military machine, but not lightly built. It did not move 
against the insurgents in the eastern Maghrib before Yahya Ibn Ghaniya had 
taken Tunis in 1203, the yeat in which the new caliph finally conquered the 
Balearics. Not until 1205-6 did an-Nasir go, again in person, against Yahya 
himself. The question of Ifriqiya was solved in 1207 with the appointment of 
the leading Almohad sheikh, Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wahid ibn Abi Hafs 
“Umar, as viceroy. Son of a major figure in the original movement, “Abd al- 
Wahid was an ally of the dynasty to be trusted and rewarded, as well perhaps as 
an overmighty subject to be distanced from the capital. On the one hand he 
effectively confined Yahya and his allies to the desert; on the other he reconsti- 
tuted Ifriqiya, the former Byzantine province of Africa which had been the 
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realm of the Aghlabids, the Fatimids and the Zirids, as a state after a lapse of 
150 years. The restructuring of the Almohad empire had begun with a positive 
reform. 

Yet defeat was inevitable. The Almohad military machine was broken by the 
combined forces of Christian Spain at Las Navas de Tolosa in 1212; an-Nasir 
barely escaped from the battle, and died in humiliation in 1213. The Christian 
kings failed to follow up their victory, and the empire survived under an-Nasit’s 
son, Yusuf al-Mustansir. But the young man preferred bull-fighting to govern- 
ment, and at his death in 1224 the regime broke down in competition between 
tival candidates from the dynasty, either made or murdered by the Almohad 
aristocracy at Marrakesh, or coming from Spain to reassert the authority of the 
monarchy over the sheikhs.!! The triple knot of rebellion on the part of the 
Almohad clans, of insubordination on the part of the Arab tribal warriors 
brought into Morocco from Ifriqiya, and of invasion on the part of the Berber 
nomads of the central Maghrib, was only briefly cut in 1229 with the arrival 
from Spain of yet another claimant, al-Ma’mun, with an army that included 
some 500 Christian mercenaries.!? Massacring the sheikhs and the partisans of 
his rival Yahya, whom he drove into the mountains, he formally repudiated the 
doctrine of Ibn Tumart. 

As a weapon in the conflict in Morocco, this repudiation of the Mahdi was 
discarded after the death of al-Ma'mun in 1232, when the Almohads closed 
tanks behind his successors ar-Rashid (1232-42) and as-Sa‘id (1242-8). To 
the empire, howevet, it was a fatal blow. Al-Andalus fell to the pretender Ibn 
Hud at Murcia, while Ifriqiya became independent under Abu Zakariya’ Yahya, 
the son of the previous viceroy “Abd al-Wahid, who refused to recognise the 
new caliph.'* The uncertainty of the situation was resolved in 1236 with the fall 
of Córdoba to Castile, a shocking event which precipitated the collapse of 
Muslim Spain. Within twelve years al-Andalus was largely over-run, and in 
1265—6 the annexation of Murcia (already for some years a tributary of Castile) 
left little more of al-Andalus than the new Nasrid kingdom of Granada. At 
Tunis, the response of Abu Zakariya' was the addition of his own name to that 
of the Mahdi in the Friday prayer, a decisive move to claim the leadership of 
the Almohads for the Hafsids, the dynasty of his grandfather, the great Abu 


Thus Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Makhlu* (‘the Deposed’: not to be confused with the 
viceroy of Ifriqiya), 1224, strangled; Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah al-‘Adil, 1224-7, drowned; Yahya 
al-Mu'tasim, 1227-9, driven out. For the full names of the Almohads and other dynasties, see 
Bosworth (1996). 
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Notthe 12,000 Castilian knights of the hostile Muslim tradition: O’Callaghan (1975), p. 339. 

De Gogorza Fletcher (1979), 1, pp. 193—9. 

“Abd al-Wahid died in 1221, to be replaced by members of the royal family till 1226, when first one 
and then another of his sons was appointed to succeed: Brunschvig (1940-7), 1, pp. 18—20. 
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Hafs ‘Umar. On the strength of his claim, he invited recognition from the 
Muslim west as the new defender of the faith. Unable to relieve the siege of 
Valencia in 1238 or of Seville in 1248, he established his suzerainty over 
Tlemcen with a major expedition in 1242, which in turn provoked the final 
crisis of the caliphate in Morocco. 

At Tlemcen yet another dynasty was taking shape under the Berber chieftain 
Yaghmurasan Ibn Ziyan, who came to power in 1236 following the appoint- 
ment of a member of his clan as governor of the city in 1230; this was the 
dynasty of the ‘Abd al-Wadids or Ziyanids. Since its conquest by the 
Almoravids in the eleventh century, Tlemcen had formed an integral part of 
the Moroccan empire; and Yaghmutasan’s enforced submission to Tunis was a 
cause for concern to Marrakesh, not least because in that same year the Caliph 
ar-Rashid died, and Sijilmasa, Ceuta and Tangier turned to the Hafsids. 
Obliged by the Hafsid challenge to assert his authority in the north and east of 
his dominions, however, the new Caliph as-Sa‘id faced the consequence of 
thirty years of tribal dissidence encouraged by the struggle for the throne, 
especially under al-Ma'mun and ar-Rashid, who for years had been obliged to 
campaign against the rebellion of their predecessor, Yahya al-Mu‘tasim. Thus 
in the aftermath of Las Navas de Tolosa, the Banu Marin, Berber nomads from 
the steppe to the east of the Atlas, had crossed the mountains to find pasture 
and tribute from the lands around Fez, and establish an unofficial hold over the 
region and its towns. By 1245 not only were they in control of Meknes, but pro- 
fessing their own allegiance to Abu Zakariya’. In 1248 as-Sa‘id’s great expedi- 
tion against Yaghmurasan obliged their leader Abu Yahya to submit while the 
caliph went on to Tlemcen. But as-Sa‘id was ambushed and killed by the 
Ziyanids, and his retreating army was massacred by the Marinids. Abu Yahya 
installed himself in Fez as the new ruler of northern Morocco, extending the 
nominal empire of Tunis to include the bulk of Almohad North Africa. Under 
the Hafsid aegis, the old empire had been reorganised, on the one hand into an 
ideal, on the other into a political community of rival dynasties (including the 
rulers of Granada), whose expansionism governed the political history of 
North Africa down to the fifteenth century. 


The framework for this history is supplied, and very largely determined, by Ibn 
Khaldun. Writing in the second half of the fourteenth century as a participant 
as well as an observer, he combined the role of dynastic with that of racial his- 
torian to classify his material on North Africa in terms of Arabs and Berbers, 
subdivided into Sanhaja and Zanata, according to the dynasties to which these 
nations gave rise, and which entitled them to fame. The history of the Berbers 
thus becomes the history of the Hafsids, Ziyanids and Marinids, breaking the 
story down into dynastic compartments. The history of the Arabs, that is, the 
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bedouin who appeared in North Africa in the eleventh century, was less easily 
quantified, for they built no empires; and we must be grateful to Ibn Khaldun 
that his fascination with them has rescued them and their affairs from oblivion. 
Islam, on the other hand, is a category relevant only insofar as it motivates the 
political actors, so that we get little sense of the transformation of society by 
religion, and religion by society, in this post-Almohad period. The categories of 
government, society and economy are famously discussed in the Muqaddima, 
the introduction to the Kitab al 'ibar, of which the history of the Berbers and 
Arabs in North Africa is the final part. But the discussion, though suggestive, is 
not historical. To pull the narrative together into a history of the period 
requires an effort of collation, in consultation with the disparate but usually 
dynastic works of other authors. To evaluate the social history of religion 
requires the combing of the hagiographical literature for anecdotal evidence, 
which incidentally illustrates the social and economic history for which the 
documentation is provided by the equally voluminous juridical literature. That 
said, the work of Ibn Khaldun remains indispensable, not only as a mine of 
information, but as an interpretation in accordance with the views of the 
actors." 

Ibn Khaldun began his career in the service of the Marinids, becoming the 
historian of the Berbers through extolling their own Zanata dynasty over the 
Sanhaja Almohads.'® As described in the Arabic literature, the Berbers and 
their various races were a political fiction, ideologically intertwined with 
Arabism and Islam." This is well shown by the Marinids, who in opposition to 
the Almohads took the title of Amir al-Muslimin or Commander of the 
Muslims, rather than the caliphal title of Amir al-Mu’minin, thus harking back 
to the Almoravids and their championship of Malikite Islam. Racially, on the 
other hand, the Almoravids were classed as Sanhaja, except that they them- 
selves had claimed to be Arabs of Yemeni descent. Intellectually, Ibn 
Khaldun’s racial scheme was a rationalisation of perceptions dating back to the 
Arab conquest, which habitually served to locate the native rulers of North 
Africa within the prophetic tradition of Islam. In the case of the Marinids, 
such perceptions placed them firmly within the prophetic tradition of their 
predecessors, the Almoravids and Almohads, which in the absence of yet 
another revolutionary doctrine, they sought in this way to appropriate. Their 
success was a tribute to the achievement of the caliphate they set out to 
destroy. 

They came as crude warriors whose repression of the revolt in their new 


15 The best introduction for this purpose to the work of Ibn Khaldun is Cheddadi (1986). For the enor- 
mous bibliography, see al-Azmeh (1981). 

16 Shatzmiller (1982); reviewed by M. Brett, in Bull School of Oriental and African Studies 48 (1985), pp. 
355-6. 17 Norris (1982). 
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capital Fez in 1250 earned them the undying hostility of its citizens. From his 
rout of the Almohads in 1248 until his death in 1258, their first ruler, Abu 
Yahya, was continually at war with Marrakesh on the one hand, Tlemcen on the 
other, as the Almohads and the Ziyanids allied to prevent the consolidation of 
his dominions. A particular bone of contention was the Saharan ‘port’ of 
Sijilmasa in the Tafilelt, vital for the trade of both Fez and Tlemcen with West 
Africa, and almost equally so for Marrakesh.'? Conquered by Abu Yahya in 
1255, it was only finally retaken from Yaghmurasan in 1274, after the elimina- 
tion of the Almohads by his successor Abu Yusuf Ya'qub between 1258 and 
1286.? The conquest of Marrakesh from the caliphs al-Murtada (1248—66) and 
(Abu Dabbus) al-Wathiq (1266-9) was not attempted until 1262, and was 
delayed until 1269. The last Almohad prince, Ishaq, survived at Tinmal, the 
birthplace of the movement in the mountains, until 1275. 

Master of Morocco, Abu Yusuf abandoned any pretence of Hafsid alle- 
giance, aiming to enter into his imperial inheritance through the holy war in 
Spain. The reconquest of Sijilmasa, followed by a truce with Yaghmurasan, 
freed the Marinid monarch to accept the invitation of the Nasrid sultan of 
Granada to invade the peninsula, in return for the cession of Algeciras and 
Tarifa as a bridgehead. His celebrated victory at Ecija in 1275 could not dis- 
guise the fact that the warfare was a matter of raids rather than of the 
repossession of Islam’s lost land, or that his three further expeditions in 1277, 
1282—3 and 1285—6 involved him less in holy wat than in shifting alliances 
with Granada and Castile.” What he gained was the prestige of the title Amir 
al-Muslimin, symbolised by the royal city of Fas Jadid or New Fez that he 
built above the old city as the seat of his government.” Like the Alhambra of 
the Nasrids, New Fez was a monument to a patriarchal, patrimonial style of 
government, a palatial household of chamberlains extended by the lesser 
households of his ministers and governors, all contained within the fortress 
walls. The chamberlains were variously eunuchs, slaves and freedmen, 
absolutely dependent upon the master. The ministers belonged to the warrior 
atistocracy of the Banu Marin, whose offspring were brought up to their 
duties as cadets in the households of the royal princes. At some stage in their 
career they received the title of wazir, with or without any ministerial func- 
tion. Beneath them were the secretaries drawn from the cultured elite of 
‘ulama’, religious scholars, and daba’ or men of letters, for whose education 
Abu Yusuf built the first of the zadrasas or colleges which are the glory of 
Fez; Ibn Khaldun himself was such a person, a representative of the 


18 Brett (1 992). 

? Not to be confused with the Almohad Caliph al-Mansur. The Almohad style of the early Marinids is 
further evidence of their image of royalty. See Bosworth (1996). 

20 Brett (1 9802), pp. 109-11. ?! Brett (19802), PP. 39-42. 
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Andalusian diaspora which was the backbone of the class. Jews from al- 
Andalus or from the Jewish community of Fez may have played a role at 
court or in finance. Administration, however, was undeveloped. Although 
there was a treasury supervised by a secretary called sahib ashghalibim or 
‘master of their financial affairs',? there was little central reckoning. Specific 
revenues, such as rents, were allocated to specific expenses, such as a 
company of guards. Specific individuals collected them for specific purposes: 
the Great Mosque of New Fez was built by the governor of Meknes from the 
revenues of the oil presses of the city; however, in the normal course of 
events, governors appear to have treated their provinces as fiefdoms for 
whose revenues they were only generally accountable.” The famous Circle of 
Equity to which Ibn Khaldun alludes seems to have been honoured more in 
the breach than in the scrupulous observance that he recommends: no justice 
without the army; no army without taxes; no taxes without wealth; no wealth 
without justice. 

Derived from the Almohad model, the system nevertheless worked, as the 
Marinid elite, growing mote civilised, maintained its overlordship over a tribal 
population on the one hand, an urban bourgeoisie on the other. Its problems 
stemmed from its reliance on warrior nomads to turn its bodyguards and 
mercenaries, typically Andalusian and Castilian, into an army. The Akhlat or 
Khlot, ‘the Mixture’ of Arabs imported from Ifriqiya by the Almohads, was 
still sufficiently foreign to be loyal; but the dynasty was unable to prevent the 
growing domination of the Sahara to the south of the High Atlas by the 
Ma‘qil, Arab tribesmen making their way south-westwards from the central 
Maghrib. The fickleness of the warrior nomads was provoked by the family 
quarrels of the dynasty. Thus Abu Ya'qub Yusuf (1286—1307) spent the first 
part of his reign campaigning against rebel kinsmen, including the son he had 
made governor of Marrakesh. Spain and the holy war played a minor role in his 
policy; he lost Tarifa to the Castilians in 1291 and failed to retake it in 1293. Far 
more important was Tlemcen, where Yaghmurasan’s son Abu Sa‘id ‘Uthman 
(1283-1304) had extended his dominions to the gates of Bougie (Bijaya), the 
western capital of the Hafsids. 

Annexed to the Moroccan empire by the Almoravids in the late eleventh 
century, Tlemcen had been transformed by the Arab conquest in the early 
eighth century from the self-sufficient little Roman town of Pomaria, into a 
strategic fortress and commercial centre at the crossing of routes from Ifriqiya 
to Morocco and from the Sahara to Spain. Returning to independence under 


22 For this officer, Hopkins (1958), pp. 50-1; Brunschvig (1940-7), 11, pp. 53, 56-9. 

23 Brett (1984), pp. 338-9, with ref. to the mid-fourteenth-century author Ibn Marzuq, A-Musnad al- 
sahih al-hasan fi ma athir Mawlana Abi’ Hasan, ed. Viguera; idem, El Musnad, Julien (1970), pp. 197-9. 

? [bn Khaldun, Muqaddimah, 1, pp. 80-1, 11, pp. 104-7. 
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the Ziyanids, it added to these advantages the presence of a royal court, a major 
‘island of purchasing power’ to attract the long-distance trader.” For the 
dynasty and the merchant, it became almost literally a gold-mine, for the 
‘special relationship’ established with Aragon-Catalonia via the port of Oran 
made the city into a major supplier of West African gold to the Mediterranean. 
Although the Ziyanids, like the Marinids, relied upon a makhzan*® of Berber 
and Arab tribes, they were thus far more identified with the city than were the 
Marinids with Fez. The creation of a new empire in the central Maghrib, 
however, was a novel enterprise which threatened the monarchies of Ifriqiya 
and Morocco. Abu Ya‘qub Yusuf set out to appropriate their kingdom for 
himself. 

Major expeditions in the 1290s culminated in 1299 in the investment of 
Tlemcen itself, a massive fortress requiring a prolonged siege. In effect, the 
Moroccan sultan transferred his capital to his camp, which he built into a 
replacement for the city he had surrounded. Al-Mansura or New Tlemcen 
flourished on the commerce of the old, including that with the Catalan lands, 
so much so that Yusuf was in no hurry to conclude. When finally he was mur- 
dered in a palace intrigue in 1307, Tlemcen had still not surrendered; the 
Moroccans abandoned both the siege and theit new city, and the Ziyanids re- 
entered upon their dominions. Dynastic ambitions remained at the mercy of 
dynastic accidents. 

At Tunis, they had given way to political reality. Abu Zakariya’ Yahya, the 
founder of the Hafsid dynasty, had died in 1249, to be succeeded without 
difficulty by his son Abu ‘Abd Allah (1249—77), who took the caliphal title of al- 
Mustansir bi'llah, Commander of the Faithful, in 1253. Recognised at Fez as 
well as Tlemcen, he was briefly saluted by Mecca and Cairo after the killing of 
the Abbasid caliph of Baghdad by the Mongols in 1258. Under this title he 
recreated the Almohad caliphate. The Almohads were maintained in their tribal 
companies as a militia under the command of a sheikh of the Almohads, while 
the doctrine of the Mahdi, with its accent upon the Koran and the Traditions, 
was taught in the madrasas founded at Tunis from the time of Abu Zakariya’ 
onwatds. The symbol of the regime was the Qasba or citadel of Tunis, built like 
New Fez on the hill above the adina, with its Almohad mosque and minaret 
ovetlooking the Great Mosque of the Zaytuna in the heart of the city. 
Politically and ceremonially important as they were, however, the Almohads 
fitted into a pattern of government resembling that of the Marinids, down to 
the Christian guard, while Mustansir raised no objection to the revival of the 


? Hopkins (1973), p. 58; see Ibn Khaldun, Muqaddimah, 11, pp. 337-8. 
2 Makhzan, lit. ‘storehouse, treasury’, cf. Eng. ‘magazine’, became the common term for government 
in the Maghrib, neatly expressing the Circle of Equity with reference to the state itself and to its 
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Malikite school after a century of impoverishment. As at Tlemcen, the 
magnificence of the regime was dependent from the beginning upon trade 
with Sicily, the Italian city-states and Barcelona, which was regulated by a whole 
series of treaties made and renewed from 1231 (or indeed 1180) onwards. 
Inland it was rendered precarious by the dominance of the Arab warrior tribes 
of the Banu Hilal and the Banu Sulaym. A century after “Abd al-Mu’min had 
driven the Normans from Ifriqiya by land and sea, both factors converged to 
expose the hollowness of the new caliph’s pretensions. During the attack of St 
Louis’s crusaders upon Tunis in 1270, the enthusiasm of the Ifrigiyans for the 
holy wat was offset by the military superiority of the invaders, and undermined 
by the imminent return of the bedouin to their winter pastures in the south. 
After the death of the king, the crusaders were bought off with a heavy indem- 
nity and the renewal of tribute to the kingdom of Sicily. 

From the point of view of Tunis, the crusade was the beginning of Sicilian, 
followed by Aragonese, intervention in the affairs of the Hafsids, facilitated by 
the quarrels over the succession after the death of al-Mustansir in 1277. The 
principal agents were Peter of Aragon (1276-85) and his sons, Alfonso of 
Aragon and James of Sicily. Their fleets occupied Jerba in 1284, and the 
Kerkenna islands in 1287; their intrigues down to the death of Alfonso in 1291 
helped to divide the Hafsids and their dominions into two. By the end of the 
century one branch was established at Bougie, the other at Tunis, while the 
desert to the south resumed its role under the Almohads, as a breeding-ground 
of pretenders. Oasis cities such as Biskra under the Banu Muzni were falling to 
petty local dynasties,” while the Arabs came into their own as the arbiters of 
power. 

The Arabs in question were the Dawawida of eastern Algeria, the region 
ruled from Bougie; the Ku‘ub in central Tunisia; and the Dabbab in the Djerid 
and Tripolitania; they belonged with all their clans to the Banu Hilal and the 
Banu Sulaym. The Banu Hilal had appeared out of the Libyan desert in the 
eleventh century, the Banu Sulaym in the Almohad period; they belonged to 
what Ibn Khaldun called the Arabs of the Fourth Race, that is, the bedouin 
nation that had arisen in the deserts of Arabia and northern Africa since the 
Arabs of the Third Race had created the great Arab empire, and vanished into 
its maw. They are as problematic for us as they were for him. They were not 
sent from Egypt in 1051 like a swarm of locusts to devour the land, as he 
claimed.” On the other hand, they were a part of the process of Arabisation of 
North Africa, which has gradually reduced the Berbers to a minority of the 
population. Were they cause or effect? As cause, they rapidly achieved the 
status of warrior tribes who provided the quarrelling monarchs of the Maghrib 
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with a double-edged weapon, a reservoir of horsemen who maintained them- 
selves in readiness for war and, on the other hand, a nomadic population inim- 
ical to the administration of the countryside. By the end of the thirteenth 
century in Ifriqiya, they had exploited the endless disputes of the dynasty to 
become an estate of the realm, representing the government over wide regions 
of the country. They were thus in a position of strength to introduce their lin- 
eages, and their Arabic vernacular, into the Berber populations of the plains 
and deserts which they controlled. In the same way, to the west of Ifriqiya, the 
nomadic Zanata of the central Maghrib, and the Sanhaja of the western 
Sahara, eventually turned into Arabs, an effect of the long process of mounting 
political, cultural and linguistic pressure.” 

In this process, however, a great many of the bedouin were the victims, 
squeezed out of the warrior elite to live in poverty on the fringes of settlement, 
repopulating the countryside with a new underclass of migrants and cultiva- 
tors. This emerges from the account of at-Tijani, who spent some months in 
1307 waiting in southern Tunisia to join a state caravan from Morocco to Egypt 
which was delayed for two years by the murder of the Marinid sultan at al- 
Mansura. A guest of the Arab chieftains of the region, he nevertheless 
describes the process of fission and fusion whereby losers dropped out of the 
clan to mix with others in new tribes. The poverty of such failures is brought 
out by Ibn Khaldun’s history of Biskra, where at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century the bedouin rebelled against the lords of the Dawawida on the 
one hand, the masters of the oasis on the other.*! What is important is that this 
rebellion was religious in inspiration and leadership, as was another at the same 
time in central Tunisia. The whole question thus returns from that of 
Arabisation to Islamisation, with which this chapter began. 

Qasim Ibn Mara in central Tunisia and Sa‘ada at Biskra were both religious 
revolutionaries in the manner of Ibn Yasin, the prophet of the Almoravids, 
who raised a sworn army of tribesmen to ‘command the right and forbid the 
wrong’. The difference, however, is at once apparent. Both movements were 
petty tisings of local rather than general significance; the time for religious 
revolution was past. The political structure imposed by the Almohads was 
firmly in the hands of their successors; it was reinforced rather than under- 
mined by Arab tribalism, whose tendency in Ifriqiya was to create a stratified 
society of lords and subjects over-riding the tribal divisions.” The prestige of 
the Banu Hilal and the Banu Sulaym, moreover, offered a new and attractive 


? For the modes of this Arabisation, Brett (1979); Norris (1986). 30 Brett (1981) and (1975-6). 

31 Brett (19912). 

? [n southern Morocco, and subsequently in the western Sahara, regions effectively beyond the reach 
of central government, the result was a highly stratified society dominated by the warrior Arab tribes 
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patadigm to the tribal society of North Africa, in place of the model of the 
militant Muslim community embraced by the Berbers from the ninth to the 
twelfth century. This was identification with the race of the Prophet as cele- 
brated in poetry and legend; its allure went back at least as far as the Almoravids 
and their claim to Yemeni ancestry, and subsequently developed into the phe- 
nomenon of the shurafa’ or sharifs, the ‘nobles’ laying claim to descent from the 
Prophet himself.? More symptomatic still of the integration of North African 
society into Islam was the transformation of the wwrabit into the marabout, the 
reforming zealot into the pastoral saint.*# 

The two types clearly overlapped, as in the case of Saada, whose gawiya ot 
residence at Tolga fitted into the new pattern of Sufism on the one hand, 
monasticism on the other. As a form of doctrine, Sufism or Islamic mysticism 
had entered North Africa from Spain in the twelfth century; as a communal 
way of life identified with the zawiya or ‘niche’, it entered from the east in the 
thirteenth. Out of the cluster of founding fathers, 1150-1225, ranging from 
Marrakesh to Tunis, the outstanding names are Abu Madyan, who taught at 
Bougie till his death in 1197 on his way to be tried at Marrakesh by the puritan 
Caliph al-Mansur, and his pupil al-Dahmani (d. 1224), the epitome of the noble 
Arab bedouin warrior turned holy man.’ As at-Tijani makes clear, by the end 
of the thirteenth century the religious life of the Sufi had become the refuge 
for a whole class of bedouin forced out of the warrior elite. They established 
themselves as holy families in their zawaya ot zawiyas along the main routes, not 
strictly monastic, since they were not necessarily celibate or rigorously rule- 
bound, but in evety other way the counterpart of their Christian contempo- 
raies. Their code of hospitality provided lodging for the traveller, while their 
sanctity gave safe-conduct from the brigandage of their own kith and kin. It 
kept the peace of the market place, and attracted settlement in the vicinity. 
Whether or not the first saint had been his own gardener, the gawiya was in fact 
a colony, ‘bringing the dead land to life". Paradoxical as it may seem, the reviled 
nomad was in this way largely responsible for the growth of an institution 
which, by the time of at-Tijani, was going some way to offset the spread of 
pastoralism at the expense of agriculture, which both at-Tijani and Ibn 
Khaldun observed and deplored." 

As a form of Islam, Sufism must have benefited from the retreat of 
Malikism under the Almohads. When Malikite jurisprudence resumed, in or 
alongside the new madrasas created by the new dynasties, Sufism in Ifriqiya 
became intertwined with legal scholarship to produce an increasingly homoge- 
neous religious elite. The popularity of the marabout as the conscience of the 
9 Already in evidence at Fez in the thirteenth century; Shatzmiller (1 982). 


* Maraboutis a vernacular rendering of wwrabit, but makes an important distinction; Brett (1980b). 
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people was demonstrated at Tunis in 1270, when al-Qadadi and Sidi “Ammar 
led the rush to arms against the crusade.” Neither doctrinally nor politically, 
however, was the zarabout a prophet. His historic role in North Africa from the 
thirteenth century onwards was to preside over the social and economic conse- 
quences for rural society of an unholy alliance between the state and the 
warrior nomad.?? As the population was progressively subjected, frequently 
displaced and widely disotiented, so the holy man became what he claimed to 
be, the quib ot catdinal pole of a new social and political, as well as religious 
otder.?? 


37 Brunschvig (1940—7), 1, p. 60, 11, p. 332. 38 Brett (19912), pp. 178—9. 
% Brett (1977); Brunschvig (1940—7), 11, pp. 330—51. 


CHAPTER 19(C) 


THE NASRID KINGDOM OF 
GRANADA 


David Abulafia 


No account of Islam in the west, nor indeed of the history of thirteenth- 
century Europe, would be complete that did not take into account the origins 
of the one Islamic state in Spain to survive throughout the fourteenth and 
neatly all the fifteenth century, the Nasrid kingdom of Granada. In the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, prior to the coming of the Turks, it 
was, indeed, the only Islamic political entity of any size in Europe. In the early 
thirteenth century the increasingly apparent weakness of the once formidable 
Almohad empire resulted in a process of fission familiar from earlier centuries 
of Islamic history in Spain; but the new generation of zaifa ot party kingdoms 
that emerged in the early thirteenth century was even more prone to interfer- 
ence by ever more confident Christian kings than had been the case in the 
earlier zaifa periods, during the eleventh and mid-twelfth centuries. The battle 
of Las Navas de Tolosa in 1212 ensured an end to Almohad dreams of further 
expansion in Spain; more than that, it revealed fundamental weaknesses in the 
management of the Almohad army by a less than careful caliph, an-Nasir, and 
an increasing dependence on hired soldiers. Following his defeat, an-Nasir 
retired to live at Marrakesh, and (though reports vary) he is said to have died 
after being bitten by a mad dog or after being hacked to death by black slaves; 
in any case, the point the Arabic writers wanted to make was that he met the 
ignominious end he deserved. This was not the spirit of the conquering 
armies that had overwhelmed North Africa and al-Andalus in the twelfth 
century. 

The reluctance of the Almohad rulers to insist on the full force of Almohad 
doctrine was apparent by about 1230; indeed, their uncompromising rejection 
of anything that had the slightest suspicion of anthropomorphism had not 
won as many supporters in Spain as the movement’s founders may have 
expected. Andalusi Muslims tended to see the Almohads as outsiders, an 
impression reinforced by the widespread hostility in Spain to newly arrived 
Berbers. The Almohad caliphs themselves varied in theit enthusiasm for the 
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movement’s ideals; the persecution of Mozarab Christians and of Jews came 
and went, though at its peak it even affected Jews who had accepted Islam.! In 
1227 a new Almohad caliph in Seville suppressed the traditional reference to 
Ibn Tumart (the movement’s founder) as the Mahdi in the sermon letter that 
was traditionally sent out by a new caliph; a few years later, he is found insisting 
on the identity of “Isa (Jesus of Nazareth), not Ibn Tumart, as the only true 
Mahdi. Ibn Tumart's name was removed from the regime's coins, and the tradi- 
tional use of the Berber language in some prayers, an important reminder of 
the origins of the Almohad movement in the highland Berber communities of 
Morocco, was dropped.? Attempts to satisfy the Andalusi Muslims, who, as has 
been seen, were always less fervent in their adherence to Almohad doctrine, 
that the caliph did not support an extreme position, had the reverse effect else- 
whete in the Islamic world, and North Africa became a battlefield between fac- 
tions, with the Almohad Hafsids holding on in Tunis, while Morocco fell into 
the hands of the Berber Marinid pastoralists. Perhaps all that was keeping the 
Almohad regime alive in Spain was the weakness of Chtistian enemies early in 
the thirteenth century, notably the kingdom of Aragon during the minority of 
James I. A small victory at the start of the century was scored when the 
Almohads managed to gain control of the previously Almoravid Balearic 
islands, long the last major redoubt of their enemies the Banu Ghaniya. Even 
so, the Catalans had no great difficulty in overwhelming Majorca in 1229. The 
Catalan conquest of the Almohad lands in Mediterranean Spain had begun, 
and the Castilians meanwhile ate away at the Almohad possessions in what was 
to become Christian Andalusia. 

This was the context in which a small statelet emerged around Arjona and 
then Granada. It was one of several statelets that was prepared to ‘do business’ 
with the Christians, and in the early days it could only survive as a client state of 
Castile-León. In this it was similar to its close neighbour Murcia, which became 
a tributary of Castile in 1245, lasting twenty-two years before an uprising led to 
full-scale Christian invasion, Catalan colonisation and incorporation under the 
Castilian crown; until then Murcia was able to mint its own coins and possessed 
its own army, so that the tendency of historians to treat Murcia as a mudéjar 
entity, inhabited by Muslims under Latin control, seems rather excessive.’ For 
what was crucial to the evolution of Granada and its neighbours was the lack 
of real sources of outside support. Occasional talk of aid from Abu Zakariya’ 
of Tunis led to nothing, especially since Tunisian arms could not penetrate an 
effective Catalan-Aragonese blockade (1238). Elsewhere in Spain, Niebla, 
Crevillente and Minorca lingered on as Muslim entities with some degree of 
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autonomy, but by the early fourteenth century the enclave at Crevillente had 
been finally absorbed into the crown of Aragon, after a period in which its 
tulers managed to play off their Aragonese neighbours against their Castilian 
ones;* Niebla, however, was subdued in 1262, while in 1287 the Minorcan 
Muslims suffered the extreme fate of mass deportation and sale as slaves.° 
Autonomous enclaves within the Catalan-controlled kingdom of Valencia also 
underwent gradual absorption, and local liberties, often extremely generous 
under James I, had shrunk greatly by the time that Peter III of Aragon had 
reasserted royal power in the Muslim regions of Valencia; the conquered 
Muslims were now required to pay mote than lip-service to the crown, and they 
found themselves slipping into the degraded state of mudéjares, Muslims under 
Christian rule, with all the difficulties that then resulted for the free exercise of 
Islam. 

The Muslim territories were exposed to Christian interference, since they lay 
alongside ot wete even virtually surrounded by Christian territories; Niebla, 
though quite substantial in size, was perched on the southern edges of 
Portugal and Spain and stood little chance against the Castilian armies that 
overwhelmed the statelet. The price of survival was co-operation with the 
Christians, and the ruler of Granada, of whom more shortly, was prepared to 
help the Castilians in campaigns against Seville (1248) and Jerez (1261), if that 
was one of the keys to his own survival. But the other key was surely the natural 
defences of Granada itself; in the eleventh century, the Zirid Berbers had 
established the capital of their /aifa kingdom in what they regarded as a natu- 
rally well-defended site, with its high sierra making some parts of the territory 
difficult to penetrate. Geographical factors certainly played a major role in the 
long-term survival of Muslim Granada. It had natural frontiers in a way that 
few other Muslim states in Spain had them. 

The origins of the Nasrid kingdom of Granada lay in the struggles within 
southern Spain from 1228 onwards, between factions flying the black banner 
of the Abbasid caliphs, descendants of the Huddite dynasty that had been 
powerful in Saragossa before the rise of the Almoravids, and the Almohad 
caliph al-Ma’mun, who was based in Seville and Granada. By the end of 1229 
Córdoba was loyal to Ibn Hud, and seemed set to become the base for a revival 
of Muslim fortunes in Spain, until a formidable Christian counter-attack 
resulted in the erosion of Huddite power, with a victory by Ferdinand III of 
Castle at Jerez in 1230, and by Alfonso IX of León at Mérida in 1231; all this 
culminated in the fall of Córdoba itself to the Christians in 1236. As Ibn Hud's 
power crumbled, so did that of the lesser Muslim lords who had until then 
been loyal to him. One was Muhammad Ibn Yusuf Ibn Nasr, or Ibn al-Ahmar, 
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a member of the Banu Nasr or Banu'l-Ahmar clan, who claimed eminent 
descent from Sa'd, a companion of Muhammad. In 1232 he was in charge of 
Arjona, and he became involved from there in factional struggles within 
Cótdoba; the Huddites, keen not to lose his support, tried to tempt him to stay 
in their camp by offering him such prizes as Jaén. As Muhammad'h power in the 
region grew, so did his awareness that he could benefit from deals not merely 
with Muslim factions but Christian ones, and he played a delicate game which 
won him power in Granada (1237), Almeria (1238), and perhaps Malaga in 
1239; Granada without access through these ports to the Mediterranean was a 
much less considerable prize. Locally, he seemed a saviour, as Christian armies 
overwhelmed the western parts of Andalusia, but he was prepared to acknowl- 
edge Ferdinand of Castile as his overlord, if this was the best way to consoli- 
date his own regional influence (later, he lost Arjona, but by then Granada had 
become his power base). Ibn Khaldun’s description of his aims reads like a 
repetition of the accounts of the Zirid arrival in Granada in the eleventh 
centuty, reflecting the importance of the search for security from attack: 
‘wishing to be safe from threats of aggression, he led the Muslims into the 
harsh and mountainous terrain along the coast, selected Granada as his abode, 
and built the Alhambra there as his palace". 

Rachel Arié has pointed out that a whole area of the city was laid out to 
receive the swarm of Muslim refugees moving into Granada; Castilian Islam 
experienced a dramatic decline from the mid-thirteenth century, and one 
reason was surely the drainage of population towards the last Islamic strong- 
hold in Spain. Even so, Granada was not free of shackles, given the ties 
between the Castilian kings and Muhammad I; still, submission to Castile did 
not mean a reluctance to build ties with the Islamic world: Muhammad I was an 
arch opportunist, and he at first formally recognised the Abbasid caliphs in the 
east as his ultimate masters (though there was nothing they could do to help 
him, which was part of the reason for accepting their authority). On a more 
practical level, he built ties to the rulers of Tunis and Marrakesh, submitting to 
Ibn Zakariya’ of Tunis in 1242 and 1264. His pragmatism extended as far as a 
willingness to aid the Castilians in the capture of Seville (1248), and to surren- 
der Jaén in 1246, after accepting the overlordship of Castile, an event which for 
Ladero Quesada was the ‘birth certificate’ of the Nasrid state, guaranteeing 
that the Castilians would not pursue their own conquests in southern Spain 
further, but would turn their attention for the moment to North-West A frica:’ 
‘Farewell, farewell, Jaén, I shed my tears like a scattering of pearls. I hate to 
leave you, but that is the judgment of Time.” 


6 Ibn Khaldun, Histoire des Berbères, transl. de Slane, ed. Casenove (from the Kitab a/- Ibar), 1v, p. 74; 
cited by Harvey (1991), p. 25. 7 Ladero Quesada (1969), p. 75. 8 Kennedy (1996), p. 276. 
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Traditionally, historians have laid much emphasis on the early Nasrid sub- 
mission to Castile, and on the subsequent payment of tribute or parias to 
Christian masters. And yet L.P. Harvey has rightly insisted that there were 
lengthy periods when the Granadans ignored their vassal status, and failed to 
pay tribute to the Castilian kings.’ As early as 1264 the Granadans were taking 
the risk of becoming involved in the Muslim rebellions in southern Spain that 
resulted in the complete suppression of the Muslim statelet of Murcia; it was 
only by rapid and deft diplomacy that they managed to disengage themselves 
from a rebellion against the Christians which was too ambitious to succeed. 
Thus they were hardly the most loyal or consistent vassals. Harvey points out 
that the western vocabulary of vassalage had no real equivalent in Arabic, and 
that the Granadans were more conscious of their submission to the Abbasids 
in the east than they were of the implications of paying protection money to 
the Castilians. That did not stop the Castilian chroniclers from portraying the 
rulers of Granada, in particular Muhammad I, as rather insignificant vassals; 
Muhammad I was seen as no more than an Arab farmer who owed his station 
to Castile. 

This perhaps says more about Castilian stereotypes of the Muslim than it 
does about Muhammad’s own intentions, which were subtly conceived. There 
is, it is true, some evidence that at the start of his reign Muhammad I presented 
himself as a humble Sufi who entered Granada for the first time dressed in 
coatse clothes, and he is even said to have claimed to be illiterate; whatever 
appeal the image of the holy man may have had, Muhammad was also aware 
that he could unite his subjects most effectively within the framework of tradi- 
tional, mainstream Islam. The Muslim holy man played an important role in 
the radical religious movements of the Maghrib and North Africa, and yet it 
was not in this mould that Muhammad was to cast his reign. Starting on one 
note, he then made an important, dissonant jump into another note entirely. 
Granada became a home, as al-Andalus had been in earlier centuries, of strict 
but straightforward Maliki doctrine. One court official later in the thirteenth 
century was accused of adhering to the Zahiri heresy when he was seen raising 
his hands too high in prayer. After being told that if he did not conform he 
would have those offending hands chopped off, he fled to Egypt." The lesson 
that there was no room for religious deviance in what remained of al-Andalus 
was cleat. Thus Granada was not, as al-Andalus and the Maghrib had been 
under the Almohads, any longer the centre of eccentric and controversial doc- 
trines. In particular, Granada of the Nasrids differed from Granada of the 
Zitids in the lack of a sizeable non-Muslim population; there were some Jews, 
but many fewer than in the eleventh century, when their influence at court had 
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been substantial; there were virtually no Christians other than mercenaries and 
slaves. As Harvey has insisted, Granada was not another eye-catching example 
of Spanish convivencia, but a society whose raison d’étre was its Islamic identity. 
Granada was not an attempt to replicate the old al-Andalus of Caliph “Abd ar- 
Rahman III, but a society consisting of devout survivors. ‘Because the cause of 
Spanish Islam has sometimes been espoused by the liberal opponents of 
Catholic extremism, there is a tendency for it to be assumed that Catholicism’s 
enemies were liberal and tolerant. We have seen that nothing could have been 
further from the truth."!! 

While Harvey probably exaggerates in suggesting that Muhammad actually 
wanted the other Muslim statelets to disappear, so that he could hold power as 
the unique Muslim ruler in Spain, the Islamic character of his state, its identity 
as the last bastion of Islam within Spain, gave Nasrid Granada a powerful 
sense of cohesion. Indeed, Ibn Khaldun was to insist, in the fourteenth 
century, that in Granada the old ties of solidarity represented by membership 
of a clan had been replaced by a potent new tie based on Islam; he points out 
that Muhammad II ‘had no tribal or clan leader on whom to rely’, especially 
after the Banu Ashqilula went their separate way: 


It is understandable that both people of power and influence and also the lower orders 
should have been united by a common hatted of the Christian king, whom they feared 
as the enemy of their religion. All felt the same fear, so all had the same desire to fight. 
To a certain extent this bond came to replace tribal bonds which had been lost.!? 


The inhabitants of Granada were not, as has been hinted already, simply the 
old population of the region, but included large numbers of refugees who, 
aware of Muslim strictures against living under infidel rule, moved south from 
Valencia, Majorca and elsewhere. The old religious elite of al-Andalus gathered 
here, if they did not evacuate Spain altogether for the Maghrib. 

One factor in the survival of Nasrid Granada was the survival of 
Muhammad I himself. He lived until 1273, though he had to face at the end of 
his reign trouble from his rivals the Banu Ashqilula, who seemed set to create 
their own statelet around Malaga and Guadix (they had earlier been closely 
associated through common aims and marriage ties).!> It seems, according to 
Arié, that the Banu Ashqilula actually expected the Nasrids to share power with 
them, and were mortified at the nomination of Muhammad’s sons as heirs to 
the throne.'* His son Muhammad II, who was to reign until 1302, had little 
difficulty gaining the throne, but he still needed the external support of the 
king of Castile, Alfonso X, who was flattered by Muhammad Ils decision to 


!! Harvey (1991), p. 37. 
12 Ibn Khaldun, ‘Histoire des Benou’l-Ahmar’, transl. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, p. 409; translated by 
Harvey (1991), p.164. 13 Harvey (1991), p. 31. 14 Arié (1973), p. 66. 
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strengthen ties with Castile, and who as a result abandoned his plans to use the 
Banu Ashqilula against Granada, and to enter into an alliance with the 
Moroccan Marinids that might have spelled the end of Granadan inde- 
pendence. Still, Kennedy is probably right to claim that the Castilians at this 
point had no serious intention of conquering Granada, for the tribute pay- 
ments gave the Christian king exactly what he needed.!$ Awareness of this 
obliged Muhammad II to make his own overtures to the Marinids, and the 
scene was thus set for a long history of balancing acts in which Nasrid sultans 
would play off Castilians, Marinids and where appropriate Aragonese, in order 
to safeguard their small patch of territory. In 1275 a Marinid army, including 
the Volunteers for the Faith who were to remain a significant presence in the 
Nasrid kingdom, arrived, to help Muhammad II; these Zanata Berbers dedi- 
cated themselves to the ideal of the gbagi, the warrior of Islam; victories 
achieved included the capture of Algeciras and of Ashqilula Málaga, with the 
longer-term result that the Banu Ashqilula decided Spain was not promising 
territory, and moved across the Straits to North Africa (1288). It was probably 
this as much as the loss of hope of a throne or a section of the kingdom that 
led the Banu Ashqilula to seek their fortunes elsewhere. But the delicacy with 
which all these alliances had to be handled can be seen from the willingness of 
the Nasrids at one point to encourage Castile to gain control of Algeciras, if 
that meant the Marinids would be deprived of a permanent foothold on 
Spanish soil. 

The history of Granada cannot, indeed, be understood without paying 
attention to the problem of the Straits of Gibraltar next door to Algeciras. The 
late thirteenth century saw the first attempts by Catalan and Genoese shipping 
to create a trade route linking Italy and the Balearic islands to Flanders and 
England, with a Genoese sailing to Flanders in 1277 and Majorcan and 
Genoese sailings to London in 1281. The security of this trade route depended 
on the pacification of the waters through the Straits, and it is no surprise that in 
1278/9 the Genoese and the Granadans entered into a treaty. Yet in the strug- 
gle for the Straits, Aragon was not above helping Granada against Castile, 
despite giving aid to Castile in the 1290s to secure Tarifa; after 1296 Granada 
and Aragon drafted a pact according to which the Aragonese could have 
Murcia if the Nasrids could nibble away freely at Andalusia, now subject to the 
child-king Ferdinand IV of Castile. Though these plans came to little, they 
revealed that Granada could exploit its position near the Straits to act as an 
arbiter in regional politics, and to safeguard its own survival. The Majorcan 
kings too had treaties with Granada by the early fourteenth century, and there 
were Catalan and Italian commercial stations at Almería and Málaga. The terri- 
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tory of Granada also became quite important to western merchants, as a 
source of dried fruits and silks in particular, laying the foundations for a 
prosperous relationship between Genoa and Granada that persisted into the 
late fifteenth century, and that was crucial to the finances of the sultanate; the 
greatest monument to this prosperity, though largely constructed in the late 
fourteenth century, was the Alhambra Palace itself, while the survival of the 
Nasrid state is a tribute to the sure-footed policies established by its wily found- 
ers, Muhammad I and Muhammad II. 
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